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EDITORIAL. 
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THE LIBRARY RATE: SYMPOSIUM. 
( Continued.) 


HE Table which is printed along with this article gives a view of 
the progress of our Public Libraries as shown by the adoptions 
of the Acts, year by year, since 1848. In heavier type are set 

out the various Acts of Parliament or other influences which have had 
a determining effect in popularizing and spreading the Public Library. 
We have also added as an item of additional interest, the name of the 
first librarian of each town, so far as we have been able to ascertain it. 
Sut this is not guaranteed to be absolutely correct, and we shall be 
pleased to have notifications of errors and omissions. 

This tabular view of Public Library progress, demonstrates to our 
mind in most eloquent fashion, that our plea for placing the entire 
control of these institutions unreservedly in the hands of local 
authorities is right and in every way justified. It will be noticed that 
the best progress has been made in later years, and particularly since 
the methods of adoption were successively altered from the public 
meeting to the poll of ratepayers, and finally to the option of the local 
governing body. While the power of adoption remained in the hands 
of the ratepayers the average rate of establishment was only six per 
annum from 1850 to 1892. In 1893 and onwards, since the power of 
adoption has been exercised by the local authorities, excluding London, 
the average annual number of adoptions has jumped up to sixteen. Of 
course other influences have been at work, but, with all due allowance 
for such causes, it must be admitted that the representatives of the 
citizens have shown more wisdom than the citizens themselves in this 
particular matter. That is, of course, taking it for granted that Public 
Libraries are the necessary and useful institutions they are supposed to 
be. If, then, our various Town, District, and Parish Councils are so 
much alive to the importance of Public Libraries, may it not also be 
argued that they are bodies eminently fit to be trusted with full power 
of developing this department of local educational work in the manner 
best suited to the interests of their constituents ? Why should they be 
saddled with the trouble, expense, and uncertainty of promoting special 
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legislation for purposes of this local and benign character? Would it 
not be just as logical to say to local authorities :—“ You may spend a 
2d. rate in paving and maintaining your roads, but if you want to 
improve your town by laying down additional pavements and streets, 
then you must come to Parliament for a special Act of Parliament 
enabling you to do so.” 

The Table printed below will repay careful study. It is not only 
an epitome of the Public Library Movement, but a demonstration of 
the unwisdom of attempting anything in the shape of unalterable legis- 
lation. When Ewart’s 1850 Act was passed, with 4d. limitation on 
the Rate, its limits on the population of towns which might adopt it, 
and its want of provision for the purchase of books, many persons 
regarded it as a dangerous experiment which would remain a menace 
to the State for years to come. Yet in six years we find Parliament 
changing its mind and raising the limit of Rate to 1d. because little 
progress was being made and the Act threatened to become a dead 
letter. Again, difficulties in the way of obtaining a fair and adequate 
expression of opinion when ratepayers voted on the question led to 
change after change of method, set forth in various enactments, till now 
the whole uncertain, cumbrous, and untrustworthy plans of public 
voting have been swept away. All sorts of minor changes have taken 
place and now that fresh legislation is about to be introduced, the time 
has arrived when Parliament might be asked to free local authorities 
from the restrictions and limitations imposed by a Rate which simply 
means starvation or stagnation in more than half the towns which have 
adopted the Public Libraries’ Acts. On another occasion we shall print 
some comparative statistics showing the incomes of English Public 
Libraries derived from Rates as compared with American Public 
Libraries, and show how intimate is the connection between Public 
Library work and its endowment. 


Adoptions Cumulative 


— Museums’ Act, 1845. in year, Adoptions, 
1848 Warrington I 
1849 Salford (J Plant), I 2 
Public Libraries’ Act, 1850. (4d. Rate, Limit of Population, &c.) 
1850 Brighton (B. Lomax),* Norwich. 2 4 
1851 Winchester (J. E. Smith) I 5 
1852 Bolton (M. Finnigan), ‘*Liverpool (J, S. Dalton), 

Manchester (E. Edwards), Oxford. } 9 


Pub. Lib. Act, 1850, extended to Scotland and Ireland, 1853. 
1853 Airdrie, Cambridge (J. Pink), Ipswich, Sheffield 


(W. Parsonson). 4 13 
Pub. Lib. (Scotland) Act, 1854 (id. Rate). 
1854 Kidderminster (W. Gethin). I 14 
Pub. Lib. Act, 1855. England and Ireland (id. Rate). 
1355 Cork, Hertford, Maidstone (E. Bartlett). 3 17 


* Special Local Acts. 
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1856 Birkenhead (R. Hinton), Dundalk, Lichfield, West- 


minster (Jos. Radford). 4 21 
1857 Leamington, Walsall. 2 2 
1858 Canterbury (Adopted Museums’ Act in 1846). I 24 

Edwards’ “ Memoirs of Libraries,” issued 1859. 

1859 Nil. - - 
1860 Birmingham (J. D. Mullins), Blackburn (D. Geddes), 

Bridgwater (Miss Manchip), Ennis [Inoperative], 

Northampton (E. Jeffery), Stockport. 6 30 
1861 Nil. - - 
1862 Cardiff (H. Allpass). I 31 
1863 Burslem I 32 
1864 Nil. : - 
1865 Oldham, Warwick. 2 34 


Pub. Lib. Amend. Act, 1866. (Population Limit and 
Two-thirds Majority abolished). 


1866 Dundee (J. C. Guthrie), Sunderland (J. H. Gibb). 2 36 


Pub. Lib. (Scotland) Amend. Act, 1867. 
1867 Coventry, Nottingham (j. Palmer), Paisley, [Berwick- 


on-Tweed ?)}. 3 39 
1868 Doncaster (F. H. Darby), Leeds (J. Yates), Tyne- 

mouth. 3 42 
1869 Exeter (T. L. Jones), St. Helens, Wolverhampton (J. 

Elliot). 3 45 


Education Act, 1870. 
1870 Bangor, Bilston (C. F. Mackmain), Derby (T. Heath), 
Forfar, Leicester (E. C. Lings), Middlesbrough (W. 
Sterzel), Newport (J. Matthews), Rochdale (G. 
Hanson), Swansea (T. J. Lean). 9 54 


Pub. Lib. Amend. Act, 1871. 


1871 Bradford (C. G. Virgo), Darwen (E. Neville), Hereford 
(R. Paden), Plymouth (W. H. K. Wright), South 


Shields (W. J. Haggerston), Watford. 6 690 
1872 Galashiels, Thurso (J. Campbell). 2 62 
1873 West Bromwich (D. Dickinson), I 63 


1874 Aberystwith, ae = F. Nicholls), Chester (T. M. 
Wilcock), Heyw (J. Leach), Macclesfield (J. 
Hully), Newcastle-on-Tyne (W. J. Haggerston), 


Stockton. 7 zo 
1875 Brierley Hill, Chesterfield (D. Gorman), Southport, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 4 74 


1876 Darlaston (S. Stephens), Handsworth (G. Catlin), 
Portsmouth (T. D. A. Jewers), Rotherham, Smeth- 
wick, Wednesbury (A. Cotgreave), Wigan, (H. T, 
Folkard). 7 81 


Pub. Lib. Amend. Act, 1877. 
Library Association Established. 


1877. Aston Manor (R. K. Dent), Bideford, Inverness (J. 
Whyte), Reading (W. H. Greenhough), Willenhall. . 8é 
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Clitheroe (W. H. Bearman), Dudley (C. F. Mackmain), 
Folkestone, Hawick (Mrs. Elliott), Preston (W. S 
Bramwell), St. Albans (H. Slade), Wrexham (R. 
Gough), 


Blackpool (Miss H. Eteson), Richmond (A. Cotgreave), 
Worcester (S. Smith), 


Ashton-under-Lyne (W. Naylor), Gateshead (G. H. 
Elliott), Sligo. 


Aberdeen (A. W. Robertson), Barrow (J. Frowde), 
Coleraine, Devonport, (T. Lakin), Dumbarton (W. 
Simpson), Halifax (J. R. Welch), Kingston-on- 
Thames (C. Baxter), Newark-on-Trent (C. Killingley), 
Runcorn (J. D. Jones), Tamworth, Tonbridge. 

Belfast (G. H. Elliott), Penrith (J. G. D. Stuart), 


Stafford (C. J. Calvert), Twickenham (C. S. D. 
Rabbitt). 


Cheltenham (W. Jones), Darlington (F. J. Burgoyne), 
Dunfermline (A. Peebles), Ealing (T. Bonner), 
Shrewsbury, Tarves (J. Young), Tipton, Wands- 
worth (A. Cotgreave), Wimbledon (T. H. Rabbitt) 


Pub. Lib. Amend. Act, 1884. 


Bootle (J y Ogle), Dublin, Hanley (W. A. Taylor), 
Hucknal Torkard (H. Dennis), Kingstown, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme (Miss A. Peacock). 


Alloa (W. Simpson), Loughborough (Z. Moon), 
Northwich (F. A. Howe), Poole (E. R. Gill), 
Tunstall, Widnes, Great Yarmouth, (W. Carter). 


Greenwood's “Public Libraries” first published 1886. 


1886 Buxton (W. C. Plant), Carnarvon, Douglas (J. De M 
Browne), Gosport (B. Carter), Lambeth (F. 
Burgoyne), Truro (W. Gibson), Weston-Super-Mare. 


Pub. Lib. Amend. Act, 1887. Scottish Consolidation Act. 
Queen’s Jubilee. 


1SS> Battersea (L. Inkster), Bermondsey (J. Frowde), 
Chelsea (J. H. Quinn), Clapham (J. R. Welch), 
Clerkenwell (J. D. Brown), Denton, Dewsbury (W. 
H. Smith), Edinburgh (H. Morrison), Fleetwood, 
Fulham (H. Burns), Grangemouth (W. C. Dibbs), 
Hammersmith (S. Martin), Harrogate (C. F, Harri- 
son), Hindley, Kensington (H. Joues), Middleton, 
Millom (A. J. Hutchinson), Moss Side, Nantwich 
(Miss A. Jackson), Pontypridd, Putney (C. F. 
Tweney), Queenborough (A. Hall), Rathmines (J 
J. Loton), Rotherhithe (M. Marillier), St.-Martin-in- 
the-Fields (T. Mason), Sittingbourne, Southampton 
(O. T. Hopwood), Welshpool, Whitehaven (J. 
Simpson), Wick (G. Bain), Winsford. 


1888 Barking, Carlton, Christ Church (H. Ogle), Croydon 
(\W. Hall), Glossop (Miss Warhurst), Hinckley (P. 
Payne), Leek (W. Hall), Oldbury (G. H. Burton), 
Selkirk (Mrs. A. Scott), Stalybridge (T. Aldred). 
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Pub. Lib. Amend. Act, 1889, 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889. 
1889 Bedford, Brentford (F. Turner), Camberwell (E. 
Foskett), Limerick, Middlewich (T. L. Drinkwater), 
Nelson (D. Rushton), Streatham (T. Everatt), 
Whitechapel (W. E. Williams), Workington. 


Pub. Lib. Amend. Act, 1890. 
Voting Papers made absolute. 

1890 Ayr (G. B. Phillips), Banbridge, Barnsley (J. B. Kane), 
Bingley, Brechin (J. Craigie), Carlisle (R. Bateman), 
Chiswick (H. J. Hewitt), Kirkwall, Lewisham (C. 
W. F. Goss), Mansfield (W. Gouk), Newington (R. 
Mould), Oswestry, Peterhead, Poplar (H. Rowlatt), 
Rugby (J. W. Kenning), St. George, Hanover Sqr. 
(F. Pacy), Sale (G. Bethell), Salisbury (G. W. 
Armstrong), Stoke Newington (C. F. Harrison), 
Thornaby (J. T. Williams), West Ham (A. Cot- 
greave), Woolton. 


Tech. Inst. Act, 1891; Museums’ Act, 1891; 
Science and Art Schools’ Act, 1894. 


1891 Arlecdon (W. Johnson), Barry (E. F. Blackmore), 
Bromley-by-Bow, Colchester (G. W. Armstrong), 

Elgin (Miss I. Mitchell), East Hartlepool, West 
Hartlepool (A. Watkins), Holborn (H. Hawkes), 

Hove (J. W. Lister), Kendal (H. Bond), Leominster 

. B. Dowding), Longton, Lowestoft, Lurgan, 

enge (W. Bridle), Peterborough (L. S. Jast), Red- 


ruth (W. G. Hale), St. Giles (W. A. Taylor), St. 
Saviour (H. D. Roberts), Shoreditch (W. C. Plant). 
Tottenham (F. J. West), Willesden, Wood Green 
(A. Douthwaite), York (A. H. Furnish). 


Public Libraries (Consolidation) Act, 1892. 

1892 Altrincham (Miss F. Beckett), Bromley, Kent (J. 
Harrison), Cleator Moor, Edmonton (P. W. Farm- 
borough), Gravesend (F. W. T. Lange), Hull (F. W. 
Lawton), Ilford, Jedburgh, Lancaster (J. M. Dow- 
biggin), Leigh Y- Ward), Leyton (Z. Moon), 
Lincoln (H. Bond), Morley, Rawmarsh, Waltham- 
stow (G. W. Armstrong), Waterloo-with-Seaforth, 
Worthing. 


Pub. Lib. Amend. Act, 1893. 
Local Authorities to adopt Acts. 

1893 Bournemouth (C. Riddle), Camborne (G. Laity), 
Drumoak, Enfield (C. F. Harrison), Falmouth, Grays 
(Miss George), Hampstead (W. E. Doubleday), 
Hyde (J. Chorton), Kilmarnock (H. Y. Simpson), 
Middle Claydon (Miss E. Verney), New Mills, 
Penzance (C, H. Benn), St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
Sowerby Bridge (J. E. Ball), Stretford. 


Local Government Act, 1894. 
Parish Councils may adopt. 

1894 Bebington, Blaenau-Festiniog, Burton-on-Trent, Colne 
(E. Crowther), Dalkey, Dukinfield (E. B. Broadrick), 
Gloucester, Luton, Penarth, Ramsgate, Rochester 
(W. R. Bartley), Rothwell (Miss E. Tebbutt), 
Waterford. 
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Atherstone, Bodmin, Bolton Percy, Broughton, 
Burwell, Bury St. Edmunds, East Ham (W. Bridle), 
Halton, Ibstock, Kettering (Miss K. E. Pierce), 
Kirkcaldy [?}], Kirkmichael, Liskeard, Llanuwchilyn, 
Nenagh, Newburgh, Newry, Newtownards, Pleasley, 
St. Austell, St. Ives, Shouldham, Trimdon, Wool- 
wich, Worksop. 

Andover, Arbroath (J. Craigie), Ashton-on-Mersey (F. 
Thornby), Bexley, Bow, Campbeltown, Corwen, 
Eastbourne (J. H. Hardcastle), Falkirk, Grand- 
borough, Halkin, Hayle, Holyhead (Miss Griffiths), 
Hornsey (T. Johnston), Leadgate, Mile End, Perth 
(J. Minto), Rainham, St.-George-in-the-East (F. M. 
Roberts), St.-George-the-Martyr (T. Aldred), Sheep- 
shed, Stroud, Teddington, Todmorden, Tunbridge 
Wells, Water Eaton 


Greenwood’s Library Year Book, 1897; 
Ogle’s The Free Library, 1897 


1897 Brighouse (J. A. Wroe), Brynmawr, Bury, Chorley, 
East and Botolph Claydon, Evesham, Gorton, 
Hemel Hempstead, Larne, Launceston, Lewes, 
Machynlleth, Ossett, Stirling. 


1898 Clonmel, Colwall, Haworth, Ince-in-Makerfield, King’s 
Lynn [?} Limehouse, Llanelly, Londonderry, Louth, 
Newtown (Montgomery), Plumstead, South Hornsey 
(E. Gunthorpe), Sutton-in-Ashfield, Wallasey (J. F. 
Cadenhead). 


o 


THE SELECTION AND PURCHASE OF 
BOOKS. 


By ¥. J]. Burcoyne, Librarian, Lambeth Public Libraries. 
oo 0 


’ SUPPOSE that in no branch of library work is there so great a 
] divergence of method as in the selection aud purchase of books. 
I do not mean so much in the selection of the original stock of 
a library, but the additions and replacements found necessary after the 
library is open. What generally happens is that the Library Committee 
delegate the work to a “ Books Committee,” and the selection is left 
in their hands. In practice this means that the librarian is expected 
to make lists of suitable books, and these, together with those entered 
by the readers in their “ Suggestion Book,” are gone through seriatim, 
and the books ordered or rejected by vote of the committee. Happy 
is the librarian who has a Book Committee containing men of culture 
and wide reading, whose decisions are founded upon knowledge, and 
not upon caprice! My personal experience of such a committee (if 
it may be cited) is pleasant. I find that during the last eighteen 
months I have suggested 2,307 books. Of these, 2,220 were ordered 
to be purchased, seventy-one rejected, and sixteen postponed for 
future consideration. 
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After an experience of nearly twenty-five years, I have invariably 
found the majority of such a committee anxious that the books pur- 
chased shall be of good value, and thoroughly representative and 
useful. ‘The greatest trouble to a librarian is the bore, whose one 
idea is to propose books upon his special fad. Beware of him, and 
ruthlessly veto his suggestions. He may appear in the guise of an 
“Anglo-Israelite,” anxious to prove that we are all Jews; a numismatist, 
who would fill pages with lists of expensive works upon his particular 
study; an Egyptologist, with a chronological craze, or even a librarian, 
with an idea that Bibliography is the foundation of all the sciences, and 
so deserves more attention than any; and that no book printed after 
A.D. 1500 is worthy of serious attention. 

The method I adopt for the preparation of my lists is simple. I 
look through each week the following papers Academy, Atheneum, 
Literary World, Literature, Nature, Saturday Review, Speaker, and 
Spectator, and note the volumes which strike me as likely to be of 
interest. ‘The Sunday afternoon seems fore-ordained from all time for 

this purpose. I find the Academy and Speaker most useful for the 
" newest books. The Atheneum and Spectator reviews I attach the 
greatest weight to, but it is often six months before the former notices 
a work ; and the latter is even worse, for over a year will sometimes 
elapse between publication and review. Of late, an attempt seems to 
have been made to give prompter reviews in the Sfectator. This, I 
hear, is attributed to the weekly supply of truthful dog stories giving 
out, and so, more space is available for other purposes ! 

The Saturday Review in the past was a paper to rejoice over. 
The reader was always certain of reviews of interest, even if the book 
noticed was only a Free Library catalogue, but care had to be exercised 
as to its judgments. The proprietorship has lately changed, and I 
trust that the paper may have a renascence of its former glory. The 
Literary World gives copious extracts, and can be depended upon for 
a fair review, more especially of works of Nonconformist biography 
or of Broad Church theology. The reviews in Ziferature I have not 
found of much use, excepting for foreign historical works. The 
weekly column of “ Notes” is interesting, but the occasional biblio- 
graphies, and the reviews of scientific books are distinctly poor. 

For books on science and natural history, I am much indebted to 
Nature, and 1 have often saved the purchase of works well noticed in 
other papers by first seeing what ature has had to say. Few of the 
cheap scientific books are the result of original research ; they are 
mere compilations, and often bristle with errors. ature may gene- 
rally be depended upon to show up pretentious works of this class. 

The great daily papers, both London and provincial, have book 
columns of interest and valuq but in the nature of things they must 
suffer from the haste with which they have to be published. The 
marvel is how good the notices are, considering the speed at which 
they have to be turned out. 

No librarian has time to read all the papers that he would like 
I find it a most useful practice to'run over the half-yearly indexes of 
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the chief Art and Technical papers, and note the books reviewed on 
the special subjects with which they are familiar. For Fine Art take 
the Studio, Magasine of Art, and Art Fournal. For technical books, 
such papers as the Architect, Builder, Engineer, Electrical Review, 
Engineering, Electrician, Photographic News, British Fournal of 
Photography. For country books and sport, the Garden, Field, and 
Land ani Water. Amongst monthly publications I may mention 
Knowl-dge for short reviews of scientific books. The Bookman is 
also good, though somewhat scrappy, and of a strong Presbyterian 
flavour. The Aeview of Reviews is most useful, but the personal equa- 
tion of the editor must always be taken into account. The article on 
“Contemporary Literature” in the Westminster is worth reading, 
especially for its notice of books on economics and sociology. The 
“ Looker-on” in Blackwood is always interesting, but very unfair ; the 
writer is too fond of “letting those Whig dogs have it.” In cata- 
loguing new books a note should be made of any which contain 
bibliographies, or lists of works consulted. It is often stated in the 
preface to a book that such and such a work, or the writings of Mr. 
Blank, have been of the greatest use to the author. An expert’s opinion 
upon the best books in his particular line, should receive most careful 
consideration. 

The duplication of novels and other works is a difficult question, 
as many writers have an ephemeral vogue, due to varying causes. 
For instance, I can remember when the romances of G. P. R. James 
were duplicated in every Lending Library, but to-day only a few of 
them are thought even worthy of being kept in print, and that but in a 
sixpenny edition. Yet how one was used to be thrilled by the account 
of a solitary horseman riding down a forest glade, towards the close of 
an autumn day, his horse’s housings stained with mud and the rider 
faint from wounds and travel. Zempora mutantur, and in like manner 
many of the favourites of to-day will be weighed and found wanting. 
Of books other than fiction, I find it a good plan, once a year, to 
examine the indicator and make a list of the most popular works for 
duplication. This must be done with caution, as the apparent popu- 
larity may not be due to the intrinsic merit of the work. Some time 
ago I was puzzled to see that a book on “‘ Conic Sections ” was con- 
tinually being issued, and that chiefly to boys. I rejoiced at its 
popularity, but some time after sorrowfully found that it was due to 
the mistake of a single letter in the alphabetical catalogue. Two 
contiguous entries were :— 

“Comic Readings, selected from American Authors.” 
** Comic Sections, by Charles Smith.” 

Many of the smaller libraries issue books other than fiction, 
from the Lending Department, for reading upon the premises. It 
will happen daily that some of the books applied for are out. It is 
a useful practice to keep the application slips for such books, and 
occasionally sort them up, when the works most 11 demand will at once 
be apparent, and it will be seen which of them it is desirable to buy 
extra copies of. ( To be continued. ) 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF BRITISH 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


oo°o 


E have already published the impressions of certain American 
librarians on the library system of England, and now add 
another view, representing the observations of a_ brother 

librarian from Germany. These are contained in a pamphlet entitled 
Englische Volksbibliotheken, von Dr. Ernst Schultze, published at 
Berlin, in 1898. The author spent some time last year among English 
libraries and librarians, attending among other functions, the Annual 
Conference of the Library Association at Southport. He was, or is, 
attached to the University Library at Bonn, and his remarks are worthy 
of some attention, as coming from one who may fairly be regarded as a 
German professional expert. The pamphlet is chiefly devoted to an 
account of the special British Public Library legislation and the 
results which have been accomplished in various parts of the country, 
interspersed here and there with comparisons between British and 
German methods, not always favourable to the Fatherland. It is a 
serious and characteristically sober contribution to an_ interesting 
subject in which we have only found one touch of humour, namely, 
where the author seeks to account for the comparatively slow progress 
of the library movement in Scotland by citing the national thriftiness 
of the race and the tendency to regard everything as a needless 
luxury and expense save—whisky! The following brief extracts will 
give a fair idea of Dr. Schultze’s general conclusions as regards library 
work and conditions in England :— 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH LIBRARIES. 


“The particular methods which have gained the enormous 
success of the English Public Libraries, appear to have been unthought 
of in Germany up to the present moment. These are first, the opening 
of the library throughout the day, or at least in the evening. Second, 
the founding of a reading-room in which the books can be read on the 
spot. ‘Thirdly, the provision of newspapers and magazines in a reading 
room also ; and fourthly, the founding of branches.” 


PRESTON Pustic LIBRARY. 


“TI have seldom seen a finer public building than the library in 
Preston, which I believe might well stand comparison with the two 
finest library buildings which I know in Germany; the University 
Library in Leipzig, and the Town Library in Cologne. But we must 
remember that Leipzig has 300,000 and Cologne 350,000 inhabitants, 
and that moreover, the first-named is a state institution. Apart from 
these other departments (reading and news rooms and reference 
library), the lending library is not regarded as a full-blown Public 
Library in England, as is unhappily the rule in Germany.” 
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DICTIONARY CATALOGUES. 


“ These catalogues are arranged on a plan which, as far as I know, 
obtains in Germany only in the ‘ Book and Reading Hall’ in Kiel; it 
is called in England the dictionary system, and consists in the principle 
that each work appears not only under the name of its author, but of 
the principal word of its title. . . Thus Gustav Freytag’s ‘ Ancestors’ 
would appear not only under ‘ Freytag,’ but also under ‘ Ancestors’: 
Hans Hoffman’s ‘Gymnasium at Stolpenburg’ under ‘ Hoffman,’ 
‘Gymnasium,’ and ‘ Stolpenburg.’ ” 


LIBRARIANS. 


“The profession of librarian in England is much more widespread 
than in Germany, where outside the great State (University, &c.) 
libraries, there are only a few town libraries which employ librarians, 
while many more in this last class, as well as in most other libraries are 
directed by teachers, &c. . . . . . As the position stands, the 
organisation of a Library Association in Germany will embrace 
librarians only, while in England a number of persons who interest 
themselves in various ways in kbrary work are members of the Library 
Association.” 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. 


“ At this congress they understood in a thorough manner, how to 
unite the scientific work of the conference with the social, instead of, as 
in Germany, devoting the whole day long, morning and afternoon, to 
the proceedings of the congress ; only two were occupied exclusively 
with business, while the other two were occupied with excursions, on 
which, however, one learned all that was to be learnt.” 


VARIETY IN METHODS. 


“ Every librarian endeavours to introduce some speciality, which 
distinguishes his library from others, and takes its direction according 
to the interest of the director; one could not carry away a more 
erroneous idea than that the English Libraries are governed and 
conducted on identical lines.” 


LESSON FOR GERMANY. 


“T have only glanced in the foregoing at the conditions in Germany, 
but hold that over for another occasion. . . My main idea was 
to show that the English Public Libraries, which to-day tower above 
ours, have developed in a way which is quite possible to us: we must only 
drop the unhappy division between town and public library, and strive 
to bring home to the German public that the provision of good and 
wide-spread opportunity for reading is to be regarded as a step towards 
culture.” 


>< 
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THE COMPILATION OF A COMPLETE CARD 
CATALOGUE FROM OLD PRINTED 
CATALOGUES. 

By E. A. Baker, M.A., Midland Railway Institute, Derby. 


OTHING, unless it be the evening newspaper, gets obsolete so 
quickly as a catalogue. The librarian who finds himself pos- 
sessed of an original catalogue and about eight supplements 

may be forgiven if he looks upon his treasure with some despondency, 
and is not cheered at the prospect of having to combine the several 
contents into a completely new issue. Whether the expense of printing 
be postponed or not, this work of consolidation must be carried out, 
and the earlier the better. There are numerous ways of setting about 
it. If any of the existing catalogues have been badly done, or con- 
structed on a defective plan, it may be necessary to start from the 
very beginning and make out new slips for all the books, or at least 
for those which, after checking, are found not to have been properly 
dealt with. ‘This may even involve closing the library, or, at any rate, 
a long and tiresome marking-off in the stock-book. When, however, a 
satisfactory system has been in force from the outset, no matter if 
amendments have led to important deviations, the plan advisable in 
most cases is to compile a new Card Catalogue, by cutting up two sets 
of the old ones. It is desirable that the work of cutting out the 
titles and pasting each severally on the cards should be done 
under the librarian’s eye: this saves a lot of emendation afterwards, 
for the opportunities to blunder are simply without end. If sent to a 
bookbinder or firm of stationers, the job would cost about 2d. a page 
for the average catalogue. The back of every leaf—that is, the page 
not to be saved—should be cancelled with a blue-pencil line ; this 
prevents any page being missed or cut up in duplicate; a diagonal 
line also assists if the slips get out of order fora moment. Unless the 
cutter is very intelligent, the cuts also will have to be marked in pencil. 
Good cards should be used, but not too good, if it is intended to go to 
press without delay ; and, to prevent bunching of the cards at the top, 
a good device is to have the title-slips pasted at three different levels, 
one after the other, and a stout slip of pasteboard stuck on at the 
bottom of each fiftieth card, so as to balance this tendency. Taller cards 
of red fibre are first-rate for taking the headings in a classed catalogue. 

So far, the work has been purely mechanical; the next stage 

requires a little more thought, and a good deal of thought if there is 
to be much modification of the initial arrangement. It is to sort all 
the slips which have now been mounted on the cards into the classes 
and sub-classes, or into the proper order of a dictionary catalogue. 
Since, of course, this only means bringing together titles already sorted, 
it is a trifle compared with the original work of classifying, except 
where a selection has to be made between divergent orders, and the 
classes have to be re-adjusted. 
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Now comes the last and most interesting stage of the work— 
revision ; and, as this will continue as long as the catalogue is a Card 
Catalogue, the shape it will assume when edited and ready for the 
printer may be regarded as the final stage in a long process of evolu- 
tion. Memoranda will have been kept of errata and of desirable 
alterations in classing, in alphabetical arrangement, or in abbreviations, 
notations, and the like ; these will be at once carried out with red-ink 
pen. The catalogue must also be checked with the stock-book, to 
make sure no book is omitted. Now, is the time also to expunge the 
titles of any books that have been irretrievably lost or removed from 
the library, and to alter the numbers of books that are to be shifted to 
other cases. 

It has been assumed that the Card Catalogue, when finished, is to 
be for public use, but in many places this would mean that a duplicate 
must be made for the use of the staff. Ina library of moderate size 
such a catalogue could be used by the public for a long time without 
printing, as the old catalogues would still be on sale. The advantages 
of this course are obvious, and the fact that latent errors show them- 
selves sooner or later with constant use is a consideration of moment. 

Guard-books in which the slips may be shifted about freely are 
excellent for smaller catalogues, but are not suitable for use by the 
public. Sorting-boxes for slips also come in handy at many stages of 
the work. Some printers willingly keep catalogues set up permanently 
in type for an extra charge that is not out of the way, and this permits 
of complete revision at frequent intervals. Altogether, a Card Cata- 
logue has so many good points that it is, perhaps, the best form to 
adopt in the beginning before publishing any catalogue at all. As to 
the quality of the trays, this will depend on whether the Card Catalogue 
is to be a permanent institution or only a temporary expedient ; in the 
latter case very cheap trays will do. 


o< 
CATALOGUING. 


000 
CATALOGUES. 


1.) Edinburgh Public Library. Nelson Hall and West Branch. 
Catalogue of Books added to the Lending Department (including 
Juvenile Department) from roth May, 1897, to 12th November, 
1898. 21 pp. 

(2.) Chesshyre’s Library, Halton. A Reprint of the Rules and Orders 
made by Sir John Chesshyre, Knt., for the Library founded by 
him at Halton, in the County of Cheshire, together with his Cata- 
logue of Books placed by him in the same, and a copy of so much 
of his will as respects the same, to which is prefixed a Preface by 
the Librarian, the Rev. G. D. Wray, M.A., Vicar of Halton, 1898. 


18 pp. 
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. Perth, Sandeman Public Library. Catalogue of the Lending 
Department. Perth, 1898. viii—360 pp. 

. Borough of Portsmouth Free Public Libraries. Central Library : 
Town Hall. Supplementary Catalogue and Finding List (part 3). 
The Lending Department. Compiled by Tweed D. A. Jewers, 
Borough Librarian. Portsea, 1898. 197 pp. 

. Rotherhithe Public Library. Catalogue of Books in the Lending 
and Reference Departments. Compiled by Herbert A. Shuttle- 
worth, Librarian. 1898. iv.—-327 pp. 

. A List of some of the Books, Pamphlets, &c., contained in the St. 
Saviour’s Public Library, Southwark (Reference Department), 
illustrating the history and antiquities of the Borough. 1898. 8pp. 

(7). Borough of Workington. Catalogue of the Books in the Lending 
and Reference Libraries, 1892-1897. Compiled by J. W. C. Purves, 
Librarian and Secretary. Cockermouth, 1898. 207 pp. 

(8). East Ham Public Libraries. Indicator Key to the Books in the 
temporary Lending Library. 42 pp. 


LIBRARY MAGAZINES, Xc. 


(9g). Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. List of the 
current Scientific Serial Publications received by the principal 
Libraries of Manchester. Compiled by Charles W. E. Leigh. 
Manchester, 1898. vi.—52 pp. 

(10). The Nottingham Mechanics’ Institution Library Guide and 
Handbook of the Libraries, Reading Rooms, &c. Edited by 
John T. Radford, F.R.H.S., Librarian. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
November, 1898. 17 pp. 

(11). The Reader’s Index: the bi-monthly Magazine of the Croydon 
Public Libraries. Vol. 1, No. 1., January and February, 1899. 


24 pp. 

(12). Bulletin of the Free Library of Philadelphia. Number 1. 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Writings of Sir Walter Scott. By 
John Thomson. Philadelphia, November, 1898. 106 pp. 

(13). Bibliotheca Lancastriensis: Catalogue of Books on the Topo- 
graphy and Genealogy of Lancashire, with an appendix of Cheshire 
Books. Compiled by Albert Sutton. Manchester, 1898. 86 pp. 

(14). Manchester Public Free Libraries Quarterly Record. Vol. 2, 
No. 3. (July to Sept., 1898. 

1.—A very short title-list in dictionary form, arranged by authors 
and titles. Entries very bare, and devoid of dates or any indication of 
class. In these days of elaborate cataloguing, it is somewhat surprising 
to see such a meagre list emanating from an important city like 
Edinburgh. 

2.—This is an interesting reprint, including the “Rules and 
Orders” and “ Catalogue” of the Chesshyre Library, founded in 1733. 
The preface gives an interesting account of the origin of th. Library. 
The arrangement of books as shown by the Catalogue, is in the quaint 
old precise style used by our forefathers :—‘‘ On the uppermost or first 
Shelf on the Left Hand,” “On the next or second Shelf on the Left 
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Hand,” and so on. The rules are of the same character as some of 
those noticed in Mr. Brown’s “ History and Description of Library 
Charging Systems.” 
3-—Mr. Minto has produced an excellent example of a dictionary 
catalogue on modern lines. It includes a considerable number of 
annotations which have been judiciously added where necessary, and 
the sub-divisions of large subject-headings are helpful and clear. The 
typography is very good, but we should have preferred to see subject- 
headings rather than authors’ names in Clarendon type. We can 
confidently recommend this catalogue as a useful model for young 
librarians, and a capital specimen for imitation. 
4.—This supplement to the Portsmouth catalogue is on the lines 
of Mr. Jewers’ previous essays. It has occasional annotations, but the 
absence of dates is a defect. Readers are entitled to know the 
difference between, say— 
Africa, South. Paul 
» Cumberland 
Worsfold 
»  Theal 
» Wood 
etc. 
Otherwise they may be compelled to withdraw the whole of such 
books, one at a time, in order to find whether any of them treat of 
Jameson’s Raid. This may be good for the issues, but, we should 
imagine, must be rather trying to the temper of the borrower. 
5.—While Mr. Shuttleworth’s catalogue is a great improvement 
upon former issues from Rotherhithe, it is not on such advanced 
lines as one should expect from a London publication of this kind 
dated 1898. The annotations are few and far between; dates of 
publication alone are given ; large subject-headings like “ England ” are 
set forth in one alphabet without sub-divisions ; cross references are 
generally meagre, ¢g., nothing at “Biology,” and the reference at 
“ Biographies ” is apparently to the word “ Individuals ;” and finally, 
in many cases the entries are very curt and sometimes inaccurate, ¢.g., 
“ America, Burniot (sic) (J. G.) Canada.” 
7.—It is claimed by Mr. Purves for his catalogue that “an attempt 
has been made to combine the advantages of the old Dictionary 
System with the new and exceedingly popular classified system.” In 
support of his claim, he seems to rely upon a list of subject-headings 
under which books are grouped, because in the catalogue itself there is 
little to distinguish it from one on ordinary “dictionary” lines. Any 
advantage which might have been obtained from collecting a heteroge- 
neous mass of all kinds of books under headings like “Customs, 
Costumes, Popular Life,” “ Natural Science,” etc., is lost through the 
absence of sub-division and the fatal practice of arranging by first words 
of titles or inverted titles, under subject-headings. Dates of publication 
are generally given, but not those of origin, and the selection of 
headings is not always good. It is not encouraging to find Bryce’s 
‘ American Commonwealth ” at “ America” only, and not at .“ United 
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States.” A deal of valuable space is taken up with comparatively 
useless “ set-out ” entries of the contents of obsolete magazines. 


8.—Mr. Bridle has prepared a neat and handy list conveniently 
arranged for ready reference by means of a marginal thumb-index. It 
is a narrow-shaped catalogue, arranged in nine main classes, and is 
handy for the pocket. 

11.—This is a very good example of a thoroughly practical library 
magazine, free from the antiquarian or journalistic padding which 
unfortunately detracts from the value of so many of these publications. 
In addition to a well annotated list of additions, Mr. Jast has given 
several illustrated extracts from books in the list by special permission 
of the publishers, and has included special “ Reading Lists” on 
“German, Flemish and J)utch Painting,” and “The Mahdi and the 
Loss of the Soudan” prepared by members of the committee and the 
staff. The Soudan list would be vastly improved by means of inden- 
tations of type or some other method of typographical arrangement. 
The footnotes given so copiously might be incorporated in the text 
with considerable gain to the clearness of the entries and convenience 
of the readers. Notes upon annotations are surely a gilding of refined 
gold, and a confusing elaboration which does not seem necessary. 
We commend this “ Readers’ Index” to those librarians who desire a 
good model for imitation. It is thoroughly business-like and has few 
of those extraneous features which make some library magazines a 
mixture of local gossip and odds-and-ends from the librarian’s intellec- 
tual rag-bag. 

12.—This is a valuable historical and descriptive catalogue ot 
Scott’s Writings arranged under titles and made accessible by a very 
complete index. It does not pretend to be a bibliography of Scott, 
but it is a guide to the contents of Cadell’s Edinburgh Edition of 1830 
in 98 vols. Each work in that edition is separately noted and infor- 
mation is added as to its origin, scope and character. _ Bibliographical 
and historical notes are plentifully interspersed, and altogether this 
catalogue is a very excellent piece of work. 


>< 
NOTABLE LIBRARIES. 


ooo 
III.—‘* PASSMORE EDWARDS’” PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
ST. GEORGE-IN-THE-EAST, LONDON. 


Cable Street, E., is not one of the most inspiring thoroughfares in 
the world, or even in London. It is dominated by an “ancient and 
fish-like smell,” and its grimy, work-a-day aspect is not improved, 
though it is rendered more picturesque, by the presence of strange 
ethnological specimens from Eastern climes, garnered from the neigh- 
bouring docks. ‘Thanks, however, to the public spirit and enterprise 
of the inhabitants of the parish—one of the poorest in all London— 
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backed up by the munificence of Mr. Passmore Edwards, a temple of 
light—or shall we say, lighthouse of learning?—has been planted 
right in the centre of a district notable heretofore chiefly in the annals 
of shipping, poverty, and crime. In March, 1896, the Public Libraries’ 
Act was adopted by a majority of 642. Commissioners were appointed 
in the following June, and, heartened by various donations and the 
offer of the ever-bountiful Mr. Passmore Edwards to provide £5,000 
for a building, they set to work, obtained a site, and speedily saw the 
accomplishment of a library building which is a distinct ornament to 
the neighbourhood, and another feather in the cap of Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams, the architect. It covers a site which has a frontage of 49 ft., 
and a depth of 96 ft., and comprises Lending Department, Reference 
Department, large Reading Room, Boys’ Room, staff offices, and care- 
taker’s residence. The chief feature of the building is the large Reading 
Room, nearly 50 ft. square, with a handsome roof and bookcases round 
the walls, arranged with the idea of making the books themselves serve 
as a catalogue of the library. The bookcases have open grille fronts, 
through which readers may look at the books and form an idea of the 
contents of the library. So far as we can ascertain, it is not the inten- 
tion of the authorities to permit free access to these books. The idea 
of arranging the books on this plan originated with the Right Rev. Dr. 
Turner, Lord Bishop of Islington, who sees educational advantages in 
such a display of literature. 


The Library was opened by Lord Russell of Killowen, on Satur- 
day, October 29th, 1898, in the presence of Mr. Passmore Edwards 
and a number of distinguished local and other gentlemen. The 
speeches were good and to the point, and the proceedings were brought 
to a successful conclusion in the Reference Room, under the soothing 
influence of tea and its accompaniments. Though not yet fully 
stocked with books, the Library has a career of usefulness in prospect, 
and it will doubtless become a centre for the diffusion, not only of 
knowledge, but of those higher forms of innocent recreation, which for 
years have been clamant necessities in the districts. 


The first librarian, Mr. Frederick Meaden Roberts, was originally 
an assistant at Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Libraries, from July, 1890, 
to March, 1893, but gained his experience chiefly as sub-librarian of 
St. George, Hanover Square, a London library occupying a very 
different set of surroundings. He remained at Buckingham Palace 
Road from March, 1893 till August, 1898, when he received his present 
appointment. He is perhaps best known as the capable early secretary 
of the Library Assistants’ Association (1895-98), under whom it 
attained much prosperity and earned the respect of most members of 
the library profession. His record as a librarian has yet to be made, 
but his training has been obtained in a good school, and should be 
profitably employed at St. George-in-the-East, where practically every- 
thing has yet to be done. Mr. Roberts is a brother of Mr. Henry D. 
Roberts, the librarian of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and he possesses the 
distinction of being the youngest public librarian in London. 
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LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS. 


ooo 


A motion has been carried in the Liverpool City Council, authorising 
the Corporation to borrow £100,000 for Library and Museum pur- 
poses. ‘This forms part of an Omnibus Bill which has been prepared 
for presentation in the next Session of Parliament. 


A MEETING of the Queen’s Record Reign Committee was held on 
December 15th, at Weston-Super-Mare, Mr. ‘I’. Mullins, presiding. 
After a report submitted by Mr. Naylor to the effect that £1,050 had 
been paid or promised to the Free Library Building Fund in connection 
with the Record Keign, Mr. F. George made a statement detailing the 
conditions, under which Mr. Wood was prepared to make a gift to the 
town of a Library of the value of £4,000, together with a legacy of 
£1,000 for replenishing the same. The conditions of the deed, must 
be fulfilled before February, 1900. After some discussion, it was 
resolved to request the Urban District Council to obtain a loan of 
£2,500 with which to carry out the estimated work. 


It may interest our readers to know that the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, is not the only one bearing that name. A very valuable 
Library, estimated to be worth £100,000 has been offered to the 
Government of New South Wales, by Mr. Mitchell, a great collector of 
Australasian Literature. It is to be known as the * Mitchell” Library, 
and when arrangements can be made for housing it, the citizens of 
Sydney will possess another very fine addition to the Public Library of 
New South Wales. 


At a Meeting of the Manchester Literary Club held in November, 
Mr. W. R. Credland, Sub-librarian of the Public Libraries, read a short 
paper on “Reading, and the Formation of a Home Library.” He 
thought that although there was a vast mass of trifling and gossipy 
literature being poured from the press at the present time, and though 
much had been said about its deleterious quality, there was no necessity 
to be alarmed for the mental health of the public. General education 
was with us a comparatively new thing. It was in the first flush of 
youth, and youth was ever wayward and giddy. By and by it would 
steady itself, and the result could not be otherwise than advantageous. 
Even by the perusal of this stuff, the reading habit was being formed. 
Side by side with this rubbishy literature there was a substantial 
increase in the number of those magazines, whose appeal was to the 
educated and the cultured. It was not unreasonable to assume that 
the reading of even poor magazines would in many cases lead to the 
desire for better things. He would earnestly advise everyone to 
become readers of the best periodical literature of the day. This would 
lead to the acquisition of the reading habit, and when that was 
developed, the necessity for reading and possessing the masterpieces of 
English literature would be felt. It was not desirable to prescribe a 
hard and fast course of reading. It would probably be best to buy a 
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few books and make friends of them. Nowadays it was so easy to 
acquire the classics of our literature cheaply, that hardly any man was 
able to give a good excuse for being without them. 


Tue London Library in St. James’s Square, which has just been 
re-opened after extensive alterations, is a famous resort for literary men 
and women. To this class the reading room of the British Museum is 
an unknown land. At the London Library you can roam where you 
will, you can take down the books that you want, and you can borrow 
any which you wish to read. The collection at the great building in 
Bloomsbury may be more extensive, but it is far less accessible. The 
whole of Carlyle’s books, which are preserved at the famous house in 
Cheyne Row, would seem paltry in comparison with the collection of 
many a man with no claim to literary ability. Many of the volumes at the 
London Library contain comments by the sage of Chelsea, who had the 
bad habit of marking any volumes which passed through his hands. How 
little the British Museum collection is used by men who should be 
frequent readers, according to popular notions, is shown by the circum- 
stance that Mr. Augustine Birrell has never been inside the famous 
round reading room. 


In connection with the gift of Baron De Ferrieres to Cheltenham, 
previously mentioned in our columns, it is now proposed to adopt the 
Museums’ Act for the Borough, and a committee of the Town Council 
has reported in favour of this course. 


Glasgow has advanced one more step in the direction of securing 
a complete system of Public Lending Libraries and News Rooms. 
On December gth, the Town Council finally approved the Library 
Clauses in the Bill proposed to be promoted in the ensuing Session of 
Parliament. There was a long and somewhat animated debate in the 
Council, but the clauses were passed with but a few slight changes. 
The Bill is being promoted for two chief reasons. There does not 
seem to be any power conferred by the Scottish General Act, enabling 
Library Authorities to take over or assist, endowed or other libraries, 
hence it would not be possible to extend the Mitchell Library out of 
the rates, or to make arrangements for more general use and control 
of the other libraries existing in Glasgow. The Bill proposes to give 
power to the Corporation of Glasgow to establish Free Public 
Libraries ; to transfer the Mitchell Library and Baillie’s Institution and 
agree for the transfer of Stirling’s Library ; to make bye-laws ; to confer 
powers of control and management ; to declare that all libraries are to 
be free ; to enable £100,000 to be borrowed for building purposes ; 
and to enable the levy of arate of 1d.inthe £. If Parliament decides 
to give Glasgow these special powers in face of the general Act, that 
City will be in a somewhat exceptional position, and will probably 
make up for all delay in the past, by becoming one of the finest 
Public Library centres in the world. 


Tue East Ham District Council has arranged to open the Plashet and 
North Woolwich Libraries on Sunday evenings. 
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Tue library of the Banff Literary Society, consisting of 6,000 volumes, 
has been handed over to the Town Council, and notice has been given 
to adopt the Public Libraries’ (Scotland) Act, in order to make the 
gift available to the public. 


At a meeting of the Mexborough Urban District Council held on 
January 4th, it was unanimously decided “ That it was advisable to 
adopt the Free Libraries’ Act.” It was stated that a rate of 1d. in the 
pound for Free Library purposes would produce, in Mexborough, about 
100. The resolution adopted involved the preparation of a scheme 
for both a Reading Room and a Lending Library to be laid before a 
public meeting of the ratepayers before final adoption. 


Tue Doncaster Public Library reports an annual issue of 68,809 
volumes and a stock of 18,513 volumes. The Sunday opening com- 
menced in April, 1898, has not been so successful as expected. 


Tue Central Lending Department of the Hampstead Public Libraries 
was opened on Monday, January 2nd, by Mr. Payne, the chairman of 
the committee. 


THE report of the Belfast Public Library for 1898 notes the fact that 
a special deputation was appointed to visit certain English Public 
Libraries, with a view to study the work of Branch Libraries. A 
favourable report has been circulated among members of the Corpora- 
tion. Lending issues, 192,762 vols. ; stock, 18,495 vols. The stock 
of operas is not equal to the demand. Reference issues, 64,444 vols. ; 
stock, 18,530 vols. The News Room and Art Gallery were popular 
during the year. 


AT a recent meeting of the Merthyr Chamber of Trade, Mr. F. 
Sydney Simons (president) moved that the Urban District Council be 
requested to put the Free Libraries’ Act into force in the parish. The 
Act provided that a sum not exceeding 1d. in the pound might be 
applied to the purposes of building or maintaining a Free Library. 
A 1d. rate would produce £750 a year. The motion was carried with 
almost complete unanimity, and a deputation was appointed to wait 
upon the District Council. 


At the last meeting of the Chorley Town Council, Mr. Alderman Leigh 
announced that he had received a communication from Sir Henry Tate, 
Bart., offering a gift of £500 towards furnishing with books the Free 
Library which is being presented to the borough by Mr. Herbert 
Parke. The Council accepted the gift and tendered their thanks to 
Sir Henry for his offer. 


Mr. T. Craic-Brown, who gifted the Public Library to Selkirk some 
years ago, has generously had an addition to the building carried out, 
in a style similar to the old building, which used to be the County Jail. 
This work has now been completed, and the new part opened for use. 
Both the Lending Department and the Reading Room space have been 
greatly increased and will be sufficient to meet all requirements for 
a long time to come. 
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At a meeting ot the Chester Town Council, on December 21st, a 
letter was read from Ald. Sir T. G. Frost, enclosing a cheque for 
£1,400 as a contribution towards the extinction of the debt on the 
Free Public Library, that amount being the purchase price of the old 
Mechanics’ Institute, from which the present library building has been 
transformed. Sir Thomas stated that his gift was intended to testify 
his attachment to the old city in which his life had been spent, and 
which had been the seat of the business of his predecessors and himself 
and family. 


Ir has been practically agreed by the burghs of Dumfries and 
Maxwelltown to adopt the Public Library Act separately, and then 
combine for library purposes in order to secure the donations of Mr. 
Carnegie and others. It may afterwards be necessary to get statutory 
authority for this combination, as no power is given in the Scotch Act 
for adjoining districts to combine. 


Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, Bodley’s Librarian, Oxford, has issued 
through David Nutt, a collection of short stories entitled “The Man 
with Two Souls, and other Stories.” These are very highly spoken of, 
and should be secured by every library which desires to encourage the 
imaginative faculty in the official mind, apart from library statistics. 


Tue Fiftieth Anniversary of the Warrington Museum and Library was 
celebrated on December 15th by a Conversazione, given by Mr. F. 
Monks, the Chairman of the Museum Committee. The whole of the 
premises were decorated very artistically, and presented a very pretty 
appearance. Mr. Down’s Band was in attendance, and played a 
number of selections. About 700 invitations were sent out, and the 
greater number were accepted. The guests were introduced to Mr. 
F. Monks, and during the evening refreshments were provided. An 
account of proceedings from the Warrington Guardian of December 
17th, 1898, has been separately issued as “ Jubilee of the Warrington 
Museum and Library.” 


Tue Annual Report of the Innerpeffray Library, Criefi, Perthshire, 
which was established in 1691, records an issue during 1898 of 879 
volumes. There were 1344 visitors. There has been an increase in 
the work of this library within recent years. 


Sir CHARLES SEELY has made an offer to return to the Corporation o1 
Newport (Isle of Wight) for the purpose of the maintenance of a Free 
Library and reading room in the town, the £100 a year which it was 
agreed the Corporation should pay him for taking their new water 
supply from his estate in the Bowcombe valley. It now transpires that 
this forms part of a scheme suggested to the authorities by Sir Charles 
Seely, who offers £5,000 a year to establish a Free Library. The 
suggestion embraces a scheme for benefiting villages of the Island, in 
connection with the central institution, and the £100 referred to above 
is offered as an annual snm towards its maintenance. 
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Own ‘Thursday, January 5th, the Neath Free Library was opened by Miss 
Rowland, daughter of Mr. J. H. Rowland, of Ffrwydvale, Neath, who 
has taken such a very deep interest in educational work locally. There 
was a large and representative attendance, over which the Mayor pre- 
sided. ‘The Mayor said he believed the Library would prove second 
to none in South Wales in comparison with the size of the town. 


Tue third report of the Redruth l'ublic Library records an issue of 
18,845 volumes, and a stock of 3,000 volumes. 


A Liprary and Reading Room, erected by Mr. Fletcher, of Letham 
Grange and Fern, was opened at Fern, near Brechin, on January gth. 
Mr. Fletcher has built the library entirely at his own expense, and it 
already contains some goo volumes, and there will be a supply of daily 
and weekly newspapers and several of the best magazines. 


THE question of Sunday opening has been prominently before the 
Blackburn Public Library Committee for some time, and in June 
last, certain sections of the community sent in petitions for the granting 
of the same. The committee, however, from information received 
from other libraries, which were, or had been open on Sundays, after 
careful consideration, unanimously resolved, “ That it was inexpedient 
to open the institutions on Sunday.” The question was again raised 
at the last meeting, but it was decided to adhere to the former 
resolution. 


~< 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


oo 6 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT: The Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford. 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. Frank Pacy. 


“THE third Monthly Meeting of the Session was held at 20, Hanover 
Square, on Monday, January gth, at 8 p.m., when Mr. H. R. 
Tedder took the Chair. The attendance was not so large as at 

the previous meeting, but the audience listened with close attention to 

an extempore address by Mr. Herbert Jones, Librarian of the Kensing- 
ton Public Libraries, on :— 
“RECENT AND PROPOSED LEGISLATION AS AFFECTING 
LonpON PuBLic LIBRARIES.” 


This was a lengthy review of certain proposals contained in the draft 
Bill promoted by the Library Association and of the changes which 
may come into operation as regards London Libraries if the London 
Municipalities Bill of the Westminster Conference, convened by Lord 
Onslow, is carried into effect. Mr. Jones touched with sympathy, but 
in very delicate terms, on the vital principle of the Library Rate, which 
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he preferred to pass over without much discussion. His main conten- 
tion was, and in this we cordially agree with him, that large municipal 
bodies like Town Councils, Vestries, &c., are not fitted, by reason of 
their composition, to handle successfully and in a proper spirit the 
educational work of a Public Library. Not only are delays caused, but 
in many ways the work of the institution is impeded without any 
corresponding advantage, when the acts of a Library Committee have 
to await confirmation by the central local authority. It is also a 
difficult matter to find among the members of a Metropolitan Vestry a 
sufficiency of members for the Library Committee who are suitably 
equipped, mentally and sympathetically, for the special work of library 
administration. Mr. Jones also pointed out various other minor matters 
connected with proposed legislation, and his remarks were generally 
concurred in by Messrs. Cotgreave, Foskett, Pacy, Peddie and others 
who spoke. The meeting recommended Mr. Jones’ proposals to the 
Council for further examination at the hands of its special Legislation 
Committee. 

The first number of the new Zidrary Association Record, edited by 
Henry Guppy was duly issued as we announced, and the January part 
contains fifty-six pages, the same size as the Zédrary, but with wider 
margins. It is published for the Library Association by Horace 
Marshall and Son, at the price of one shilling monthly. Considering 
the shortness of the notice and the difficulties attending the iaunching 
of a new journal, Mr. Guppy has to be congratulated upon the contents 
and general appearance of his first number. It has no feature of aston- 
ishing novelty, but is interesting in a quict, respectable way, which will 
commend itself to most librarians. Mr. Ogle resumes his patronage of 
the library assistants at large by establishing another “Corner” in 
didactic librarianship, which is called “Our Junior Colleagues’ Corner,” 
in which he roves from Annotations to Classification and from Bulletins 
to Open Access and Charging Systems. ‘The writer of an article on 
“Local Library Journals” is curiously misinformed if he imagines that 
such magazines were first issued at Cardiff, or noticed for the first time 
at Southport last year. To say that Bootle “ followed the admirable 
lead of Cardiff in the publication of a quarterly journal,” is to confess 
that the writer knows nothing of Mr. Turner’s paper on these journals, 
read at the London meeting in October, 1897, and printed on page 
58 of the Library for 1898. We gather from this paper that Cardiff 
was not even a pioneer, but followed several other enterprises of a 
similar kind at a distance of nearly three years. The Library Associa- 
tion Record is printed at Aberdeen, by Messrs. King and Co., printers 
to the University. 


SOCIETY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIANS. 


MEETING of this Society was held at the Bishopsgate Institute 
on Wednesday, January 4th, when Mr. W. G. Snowsill 
read a paper entitled, “The Music Section in Public 

Libraries”—an appeal for the introduction of a Music Section 
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in Rate-supported Libraries. The reader sympathised with the 
call which has recently been made through the Press for the 
establishment of Music Libraries in conjunction with the Public 
Library movement, or by private enterprise. 

The discussion which followed the paper clearly showed that 
librarians are keenly alive to the importance of this phase of their 
work ; and it may be pointed out that, where a Music Section has not 
already been established in Public Libraries, it is mainly because of 
the smallness of the funds. 





LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


E are informed that arrangements have now been concluded 
for the competition for the prizes which, as we noted in our 
last number, Mr. Thomas Greenwood had instituted for 

library assistants. The following is the list of subjects for the essays 
and the conditions of the competition :— 
Tue L.A.A. “GREENWOOD, 1899,” PRIZE Essays. 
F unior. 
1. The every-day work of an assistant in a library. 
2. My professional studies. 
Sentor. 

1. How I would organise and administer a Public Library having a 
gross income not exceeding £800 a year. 

(A list of 500 indispensable works should be appended.) 

2. Books—their treatment from the bookseller to the borrower. 

Conditions. 

1. All dona-fide library assistants may compete, but all under the age 
of 18 may compete only in the Junior class, and all over the age of 18 
in the Senior class. 

2. All prizes are entirely at the discretion of the adjudicators, but 
every essay premiated shall become the property of the L.A.A., to 
print in their official journal. 

3. All essays in the Junior class shall not be longer than 1,000 
words, nor shorter than 500; and the prizes shall be £2 10s., and 
41 §s. for the essays placed first and second in each subject. 

4. All essays in the Senior class shall not be longer than 1,500 
words, nor shorter than 750 ; and the prizes shall be 44 and £2 53. 
for the essays placed first and second in each subject. 

5. All essays shall be sent to the Hon. Sec., Library Assistants’ 
Association, Old Brompton Road, London, S.W., not later than May 
30th, 1899, signed with a distinguishing name or mark, and accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope bearing outside such name or mark, and 
having inside the real name and address of the competitor. 

The adjudicators are Messrs. J. Potter Briscoe, J. D. Brown, 
R. K. Dent, L. Inkster, J. H. Quinn, and W. H. K. Wright ; and 
their names are a guarantee that competitors will receive full con- 
sideration and fair play. We hope the library assistants of the country 
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will rise to the occasion, and send in careful and good essays in large 
numbers. ‘The winner of any of these prizes will have gained a cer- 
tificate equal in value from a business point of view to any that can be 
awarded by the Library Association. 


HE following article appeared in Zoadon, of December 15th :-— 

“We congratulate the library assistants of London. ‘They 

have been making things “hum ” a little in the library world of 

late, and last week they sat round the festive board, nearly a hundred 
strong, and discussed their triumphs and comforted each other with the 
hope of favours to come. This first annual dinner marks an important 
point in the history of the Library Assistants’ Association. It was 
started four years ago, under the ban of doleful prophecy, and worse 
still, the promise of spirited opposition. But the library assistants were 
determined that their claims should be recognised. Instead of dying 
respectably at an early age, the Association has blossomed into vigorous 
youth, and has been plaguing the Library Association (the particular 
organisation of the chief librarians, and recently dignified by a Charter) 
to give the assistants their proper place in the profession, and to in- 
struct them in librarianship in order that they might pass at the proper 
moment from assistant to chief—or, as a witty librarian put it, “from 
purgatory to paradise”! When the Library Assistants met for the first 
time in an “Upper Chamber,” there were librarians, with more energy 
than public spirit, who characterised them as rash boys who would 
agitate and cause a strike in the London Public Libraries; but there 
were other “ chiefs,” notably Mr. Welch (of the Guildhall), Mr. Mason 
(of St. Martin’s), Mr. Cotgreave (of West Ham), and other influential 
gentlemen, who gave the movement every encouragement. Although 
the library assistants are in most cases badly paid, in all conscience, 
they did not strike. They have behaved, if not exactly with sweet 
reasonableness, at least with discretion, as everyone expected they 
would do. ‘They were not likely to raise their status or secure means 
of advance in the profession by such clumsy metheds. The first thing 
they did was to agitate for classes. It was intimated to the eminently 
respectable but rather slow-going Library Association that, if the 
educational committee did not proceed forthwith to commence classes 
for the instruction of the library assistants, they would start the classes 
themselves. Well, by a curious coincidence (librarians will probably 
tell you it was nothing more) classes were started, and it is suggested 
that, like other good things, they will improve with age. But a new 
obstacle has cropped up. The parent association has thrown the 
classes open, and fears are now expressed that the local candlestick- 
maker, the grocer, to say nothing of the more exalted professions, will 
commence competition with che poor aspiring assistant. The Library 
Association issues certificates for proficiency in theoretical librarian- 
ship, and it is feared that “ outsiders ” may obtain these certificates and 
walk off with the best positions without going through the mill. For 
our part, we think such fears are groundless. In the earlier days of 
the library movement a few appointments were made that had better 
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not have been made, but library committees now have a better appre- 
ciation of their responsibilities. At the same time, it seems only 
reasonable that the classes in librarianship should be confined to the 
library assistants. 

The assistants are supporting their organisation by a journal, 
edited in an able and vigorous manner by Mr. L. Dyer, the honorary 
secretary; and we reproduce a clever drawing by Mr. Jones, the Chief 
Librarian of Kensington, which will in future adorn the cover of the 
periodical. Mr. Greenwood has shown his interest in the assistants by 
offering prizes for the best essays on technical subjects. 

The speeches delivered at last week’s dinner were terse, witty, and 
thoughtful, and only want of space prevents us from giving them to the 
public. 

The Association gives promise of being an influential one before 
long, and as its main object is to improve the status of the assistants, 
the public have everything to gain by its advancement.” 





Tue December mecting of this Association was held at the Central 
Public Library, West Ham. ‘The Chairman of the Public Libraries’ 
Committee (Councillor Saunders Jacobs), Councillors East and Ward, 
and the chief librarian were present to receive the visitors. The party, 
numbering about seventy, assembled in the Library and first proceeded 
to inspect the Technical Institute. Afterwards they returned to the 
reference room where tea had been provided by the chief librarian. 
After tea the business of the Association was transacted and a paper 
read by Mr. Cotgreave on “ Library Publications.” (This is reported in 
full in the January number of the Zrérary Assistant.) Among the 
votes of thanks passed, was a cordial one to the Committee of the 
Public Libraries for their kindness in allowing the meeting to be held 
at the magnificent new Central Library of West Ham. 


THE PSEUDONYMS. 

HE ordinary Monthly Meeting of this Club was held in the usual 
place, at the customary hour, when a number of members 
assembled under the pennant of “ The Admiral,” and did full 

justice to the “ bare navy” provided. After the usual loyal and other 
toasts had been duly honoured, “ The Admiral ” opened a discussion om 
“THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES,” 
in which he described the various methods which have been tried to 
bring about a union of forces by the mutual efforts of the authorities. 
concerned. He expressed his personal preference for such attempts. 
at co-operation being strictly confined to Public Libraries and their 
buildings, and advocated the admission of all children who could read 
to the shelves of specially-selected collections of books in Public 
Libraries. This, he pointed out, would train children in the know- 
ledge and use of libraries as part of the machinery of daily life, and 
gradually form a recruiting ground from which intelligent readers. 
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could be drafted to more advanced collections of books. A vigorous 
and interesting general discussion ensued, in the course of which the 
following points were emphasised and enlarged upon :— 

1. More good would probably result from a general lowering of the 
age limit at which borrowers may use Public Libraries than from 
isolated attempts to provide reading for children at schools or by 
sending out little collections of books. Twelve and fourteen years of 
age were objected to, as being too high limits for a very large number 
of intelligent children able to read and to profit by it; and the feeling 
was strongly expressed that, if all children from eight years of age and 
upwards were allowed to use special collections, or even the general 
collections, in Public Libraries, the necessity for efforts outside the 
library’s own sphere of work would not be so strong. 

2. Exception was taken to the practice of librarians giving lecturettes 
on detached subjects of a miscellaneous character to classes of children 
selected from public elementary schools. The good intentions of 
these missionary librarians were freely admitted, and their attempts to 
popularise the Public Library and habituate children to its use and 
environment were commended. It was pointed out, however, that 
the very same result would be effected by inviting the children to 
afternoon tea and muffins at the library, minus the object lessons, and 
thus avoid the risk of hurting the professional pride of the school 
teachers, who might justly resent such pedagogic efforts of the mere 
librarian as a presumptuous invasion of their province. 

3. Welcome should be extended to the efforts of teachers to direct 
the reading of young children, and, to some extent, supervise it ; and 
if more were done in this way, especially in co-operation with the 
librarian, some practical result might be achieved. 

4. One member of the club scouted all efforts as pedantic and 
unwise which aimed at making serious readers by force, as it were; and 
pointed out that such a policy as this, involving grave encroachments 
on the playtime and open-air amusements of the young, would only 
end in producing a race of ricketty, hydrocephalous weaklings, who 
would be utterly unfitted for the battle of life. 

5. It was also pretty generally agreed that the best way to extend 
the popularity and usefulness of a Public Library was to make it 
attractive to all classes of the community, by relaxing restrictions 
imposed fifty years ago; thoroughly cataloguing and making known 
the books ; and in other ways striving after general efficiency. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, which was conducted as an 
informal smoking conversation round a Yule log blazing in the fire- 
place, the members exchanged ideas about, and lists of, new books; 
exhibited various original photographs illustrating phases of library 
work ; and noted the features of some library and other publications, 
which were handed round. These unconventional gossips are ex- 
tremely valuable, causing members who never talk on other occasions 
to expand and air their views in a very interesting and unexpectedly 


able manner. 
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